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PREFACE 


The Honorable Elbert D. Thomas, United States Senator from 
Utah and member of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
author of this paper “World Unity as recorded in History,” was 
formerly Professor of History and Political Science at the University 
of Utah. In the brief treatment of the subject given here, Senator 
Thomas cites interesting examples in support of his thesis and 
stresses the necessity of a broader interpretation of historical events 


if unity of action on present day problems is to be attained. 


NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, January 12, 1934. 
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WORLD UNITY AS RECORDED IN HISTORY 
By 
ELBERT D. THOMAS 
United States Senator from Utah 


Does the historian write with a purpose, or does he narrate a 
story? Is history a record of events, or is it a philosophy built around 
a choice of events to prove a conclusion or to attain an object? Is 
history interpreted for a purpose, or are all who have to do with 
the interpretation of history dispassionate, disinterested and wholly 
unbiased? These questions need not be answered because they are 
apparent to every thoughtful person. I do not know whether I 
have a philosophy of history or not. I do know, though, that I have 
a philosophy of life. I am, therefore, sure that I would use his- 
tory, and that I do use history to a purpose, whenever I use it in 
illustrating a point, in much the same way as one of Shakespeare’s 
characters says the devil can cite Scripture for his own purpose. 

Idealists the world over have thought in terms of international 
cooperation. Statesmen during the last two decades have attempted 
international organization. Publicists have seen the world growing 
smaller day by day, and international cooperation a necessity. With 
all this, though, it is a commonplace matter of fact that nations of 
the earth are today acting more nationalistically, and the temper of 
the leaders and people of the nations of the world is actually more 
nationalistic than it has been for a generation. This is true to such 
an extent that there is danger to civilization of a loss of the splendid 
unifying and cooperating sentiments and ideals of the last two 
decades. We may see a definite turning to more tense sectionalism 
because of a loss of faith in the ability of the world to work as a unit. 
If this is so, that is, if the world cannot work as a unit, it is useless 
to talk about it, and it is useless to hope for it. If we accept the 
idea of failure and assume that international endeavor is impossible, 
it will, of course, become impossible. Can we not from history itself 
cite points and conditions tending toward unity, as well as citing 
points and conditions tending toward the lack of unity? I believe 
we can. 

Frankly, then, my philosophy of history is based upon a belief. 
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That belief has led to the following conclusions. The validity of 
these conclusions must in their final analysis depend upon facts. | 
have accepted the concept of a united world as being good—good 
for the world and good for the men of the world. My history writing 
and my history interpretation are, therefore, based not only upon the 
belief mentioned above, but also upon the hope of the ultimate 
accomplishment of that belief. With the ideal of a united world 
kept constantly in mind, let us turn now to what must be a randomly 
selected series of ideas in an attempt to make my point. 

Not having access to a dictionary here I must make my own 
definitions. Judged from experience, to be academic means to find 
fault with someone or something—I am merely going to find fault 
with history writing and its more important aspect, history inter- 
pretation. The two are closely connected. The writer is generally 


both writer and interpreter. But that is not always the case. When | 


the historian has become universally accepted, his history becomes 
scripture and men are damned or saved by his words. This holds 
quite as readily in political and dynastic history as in the religious 
field. For there are economic and political as well as religious cults, 
While the true historian must always be critical, much that is ac- 
cepted as history is seldom critically interpreted. We laud today 
the scientific method and most historians profess a desire to prove 
nothing but the truth. But most history, as I read it, is a defense 
or a condemnation of the established order, a justification of the 
status quo or an explanation of the fix we are in. And generally 
speaking, that established order is a rather narrow one, or else the 
fix we are in is an unimportant one. 

My theme, then, is for a broadening of the field of history writing, 
teaching, and interpreting—a unitary or world wide approach. | 
hear someone say, “ Wells, in his ‘Outline’ and now in his ‘The Shape of 
Things to Come,’ has given us that.’’ And to an extent he has, but few 
are the history scholars who accepted his approach or his conclusions. 

I am not unmindful also of the great numbers of outlines of world 
history and the numbers of stories of philosophy, stories of money 
and stories of law, which attempt to bring unity out of disunited 


' 


' 


groups of knowledge. These books are definitely the result of | 


conscious strivings of their authors to prove a unity of knowledge 
and to bring about a concept of the whole, rather than a stressing 


of any of its parts. 
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I hear critics say that I am asking the impossible. That, of course, 
is true. But to ask the impossible is not to be unacademic! My 
perfect historian must be a person as detached from this world as 
is an inhabitant of Mars—a man, too, who could live forever and who 
has seen this little world of ours since the beginning. He must not 
only be equipped eternally with a telescope, but also with perfect 
reflectors, for he must see both the visible and the invisible parts 
of the earth at all times. Then, too, since man has become what he 
is, if history is to be properly interpreted, our model historian must 
have a key to the heart, the soul, and the mind of man because 
humanity must be psychoanalyzed. I have an idea that our record- 
ing angels must go in pairs not only that their testimony may be 
confirmed, for out of the mouths of two witnesses are we to be judged, 
but also that the approach may be at least two sided. The old 
Chinese idea concerning the historiographers was much like that. 
There were always two. One recorded the acts which reflected the 
ordinary life of the personage of history while the other his acts as 
they affected the state. 

One day I stood high up on the crater of an old dead volcano. 
Miles away a live volcano blew its head off. I was a witness of an 
event. I recorded what I saw and I thought I was writing history. 
At the same time a friend of mine was climbing the very volcano that 
erupted and he, too, recorded what he saw. Our stimulus to writing 
was the same—our stories were different. Our history disagreed— 
both were right, both were wrong—neither was complete. Such 
always must be the case in history recording, unless history is 
deliberately written for purely propagandist purposes. We can 
illustrate this point from our own nationalistic history but the out- 
standing example of this sort of history we find in the history theory 
of Confucius. He did not record acts which did not bear out his 
theory of government. For example, when a king was assassinated 
he recorded it as “the king died’’ because he did not think assassina- 
tion was right. He never made a record of insubordination because 
this is something the people should not be taught. In his great 
compilation of the ‘Shu King’’ (The Canon of History) he left 
blank 200 years of the Chow period because the events of those 200 
years were not as he would have had them and the events did not 
prove his theory that rulers were benevolent. To make our point 
even clearer by a further reference to Confucius, we may call atten- 








tion to his “Spring and Autumn Annals of Lu.’”’ This book is said to 
have been written by Confucius when he was seventy-two years old, and 
to have been designed by him to serve as an epitome of his teachings 
upon ethical, social, and religious subjects. It is historical in many 
of its aspects, but it was definitely purposeful history because 
Confucius himself is reported to have said of this book—and his 
saying is not inconsistent with his theory of education—that this 
book would hold the people for 2000 years. 

All fact, all true history writing is, of course, as impossible as is 
our model all seeing, all wise, and forever living historian, so that 
my theme and my thesis must be narrowed to the realms of attitudes 
rather than actualities. There is a place in the history scheme for 
all that is being done, biography, narrative, local, national, dynastic 
and propagandist history, all may have their places but they should 
be labelled for what they are and they should be taught for what 
they are. 

What do I mean by a unitary or a world-wide approach to history? 
I mean simply this—the acceptance of a thesis that a given stimulus 
will produce effects in many instead of just one direction. The point 
can be made by reference to the commonplace illustration of the 
pebble dropped into the pond. The waves incident to the splash 
move in all directions. Our average interpreter of history has 
assumed that the water has only been ruffled at one place. This 
point I shall illustrate later by reference to periods of history that 
have produced world-wide stimulus but which have ordinarily been 
interpreted in a narrow or one-sided way. 

What may be accomplished by this attitude of world-wide inter- 
pretation? Perhaps we can illustrate this point by reference to the 
other sort of interpretation. A Hebrew historian attempts to defend 
the established order of honoring the Sabbath day. Thus he defends 
the theory of the week by making it typify the eternal rounds of 
God in the creation process. In future generations we find civilization 
rocked because leaders in thought take both sides. The Sabbath day 
is forgotten. That which was used to typify is assumed to be historic 
fact and men write on the harmony or the disharmony of the Bible 
story of creation with the findings of science. Genesis first is both 
poor history and bad descriptive geology but again the defense of 
the established order—history’s primary purpose—seems to demand 
a defense of both propositions. Thus men write books and argue. 
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The people are sad and take sides. The world is full of unimportant 
contentions. 

How much better off our world would be today if the Sabbath 
with all its economic, religious, and political implications was dis- 
cussed and understood. The law of the Sabbath applied to our sur- 
plus production and crops would go far toward solving some of our 
present economic ills. But no, habit has told us to take only certain 
things from Genesis. Interpretation, you see, is at fault. The great 
commandment ‘Lux fiat’’—‘‘Let there be light’’—surely was not 
uttered in irony! The wisdom that is locked in the great ancient 
scriptures and classics is unavailable and unavailing because of one- 
sided or purpose-sponsored interpretation. We have read for ages 
the story of Joseph’s experiences in Egypt. With each retelling 
Joseph always keeps the center of the stage. There have been 
hundreds of Josephs throughout history, but we still need the philos- 
ophy of the lean and fat years. That great economic, political, and 
social lesson has been lost by the over-emphasis of the Joseph 
romance. 

I have taken the illustrations from the Book of Genesis because 
they are the best known. Two other illustrations I will take from 
other narrow interpreted history: First, from the Chinese “ Book of 
History,’’ one of the Confucian classics, the incidents connected 
with the ‘Hounds of the Leu.”’ Years and years before Confucius 
lived, one of the Chinese rulers was sent a gift of dogs from the out- 
lying or foreign province of Leu. The advisers of the king said he 
should not accept the gifts as the king should never show an interest 
in foreign things because it might make the people discontented 
with their own and cause them to think they did not have the best. 
This simple story became the great Chinese classic in support of 
isolation and the Chinese world theory. The damage this did to 
Chinese civilization cannot be measured. China not only became 
politically isolated and economically self-sufficient, but she also 
became intellectually and culturally isolated and self-sufficient. 
China, therefore, never produced a thinker who could draw his 
illustrations from the wide world. She never produced a writer who 
wrote in tune with the great universals. Her people were deprived 
of the inspiration which comes from wide experience. Great as she 
has been, outstanding as many of her people were, she never breathed 
the spirit of the ages, old as she is, because her thought and her 
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outlook were always geographically confined. Not only was China 
deprived of receiving, but she was also deprived of contributing. 

My point can be made clearer by reading to you a letter sent by 
the emperor of China to King George III of England. Three thou- 
sand years of false world theory, sponsored by historians, led to an 
almost unbelievable condition. When the British attempted to 
open China to trade the Chinese emperor moved to forestall them by 
reminding the king of England of his place in the sun. The letter 
follows: 

Swaying the wide world, I have but one aim in view, namely, to 
maintain a perfect governance and to fulfill the duties of the state. 
Strange and costly objects do not interest me. I . . . have no 
use for your country’s manufactures. . . . It behooves you, O 
King, to respect my sentiments and to display even greater devotion 
and loyalty in the future, so that, by perpetual submission to our 
throne, you may secure peace and prosperity for your country 
hereafter. . . . Our Celestial Empire possesses all things in prolific 
abundance and lacks no products within our borders. There was 
therefore no need to import the manufactures of outside barbarians 
in exchange for our produce. . . . I do not forget the lonely 
remoteness of your island, cut off from the world by intervening 
wastes of the sea, nor do I overlook your excusable ignorance of the 
usages of our Celestial Empire. . . . Tremblingly obey and show 
no negligence. 


One of the most often represented scenes pictured in Buddhist 
art is Shakayamuni’s death. Theart does violence to the Buddha's 
life, his work, and his teachings. It has all happened because of a 
misinterpretation, and because of the lack of appreciation of the 
humor or the humanness of one of the world’s greatest men because 
historian devotees falsely interpreted his words and acts. The 
Buddha lived a splendid life and reached a fine old age. The scene 
is his deathbed. He awaited approaching death lying out in the cool 
shade, surrounded by his followers, who were there to honor him. 
One, an earnest, overly zealous, overly fat and therefore overly hot 
disciple, was a constant attendant. He was always fixing a pillow 
or suggesting a more comfortable position for his master. Finally 
Buddha, in the best of nature, said, ‘“ Dear friend, don’t lean on me. 
Move your great body away. It is hot and you are hot and you make 
me uncomfortable. Don’t you know that all the gods, the Buddhas 
and the Bodhivistas are here to witness my passing into Nirvanah? 
How can they see me if your great fat body is always breaking the 
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view?’’ Can’t you see him jokingly pushing his friend back? What 
is the result? In Buddhist pictures of Gotama’s entrance into 
Nirvanah the sky is full of gods, Buddhas, white elephants, dragons 
and every imaginable beast—all there to honor the passing. False 
interpretation. Those pictures are not even Buddhist in theory. 
Again the “‘letter killeth.’’ We shall let these examples suffice 
in illustrating the ills of interpretation. 

I must turn now to another unconscious characteristic of the 
average historian—the tendency to accept and quote generalized 
conclusions. This point, too, may be made by illustration. 

In 1859 Max Muller wrote, “The Hindus are a nation of philos- 
ophers. Their struggles were struggles of thought; their past, the 
problem of creation; their future, the problem of existence. 

It might therefore be justly said that India has no place in the 
political history of the world.”’ 

Janet, a French writer, accepted Max Muller’s statement and 
interpreted it thus, ‘‘The Orient, in general, India in particular, has 
not conceived the idea of the state.” 

This, in turn, gave place to an American writer’s conclusion that 
the world was divided into political and non-political peoples. 
“Critics of the use of this term—political people—have assailed it 
as implying an arrogant assumption of superiority for our own race. 
The assaults are without foundation. Whether from the standpoint 
of God, or nature, or the unknowable, or abstract reasoning, political 
peoples are superior to other peoples is not involved in the term: 
the only point is that a distinction may be perceived between the 
two classes of people.”’ 

A present day text writer accepting these generalizations as facts 
writes, ‘The theory of politics is the peculiar product of western 
thought. Oriental thinkers have speculated and meditated pro- 
foundly upon the nature of reality and the soul of man, upon his 
virtues and his duties; but only in western civilization has the social 
consciousness of men attained that superior grade of political interest 
at which it demands a theory of the state and of its relations to the 
individual citizens who compose it.” 

And another, in speaking of China, says, “Liberty is unknown 
among the people, there is not even a word for it in the language.” 

After that, surely we must excuse our narrow defender of civiliza- 
tion in the west, when, lauding our achievements and using the 
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invention of printing to illustrate his point, he said, “‘Of course, it is 
hardly historically correct to say that printing was invented in 
Europe because the Chinese had used the art of printing for many 
years, but this had no bearing on civilization because the Chinese 
had nothing worth printing!”’ 

Now let us turn to my thesis proper, a plea for a world-wide 
approach to history. It is not my intention to advocate a new process 
in history. I am not interested in adding to or taking away any 
of the factors incident to the historical method. I am advocating 
merely an enlarged or world-wide attitude or approach to history. 
This means a history based not upon political or governmental 
change, not upon nationalism or sectionalism, not upon geographical 
parts, but upon the geographical whole. It means less emphasis 
upon arbitrarily accepted periods of time and demarcations of space. 
It means less stressing of the historical ‘catch alls’’ such as “the 
industrial revolution,’’ “‘the renaissance,’’ ‘‘ the dark ages,’’ ‘‘ Orient- 
al Empire.’’ It means a stressing of migrations, and the movement 
of restless people over the world. It means an approach to history 
through the angle of biology, anthropology, sociology, and psy- 
chology. For just as the investigator in these three great fields of 
knowledge must approach his subject as a historian, so must a 
historian with a world-wide approach base his investigations and 
reach his conclusions from biological, anthropological, sociological, 
and psychological premises. Life, man, and society are the founda- 
tions; the techniques of life and living such as economics, the theory 
such as religion and philosophy, the facts of the physical universe 
furnished us by the exact sciences will of course, all be contributory 
factors. It is the all-embracing attitude I advocate. Particularism 
has its place but to generalize in history from the particular is as 
dangerous as it is in the exact sciences. Jumping at conclusions 
is after all merely jumping at conclusions, no matter where, how, or 
when it is done. 

What is to be accomplished by such an attitude? That, of course, 
remains to be seen. But this much, I hold, we are safe in assuming. 
We can never get world-wide action on present day or modern prob- 
lems without first creating in concept the possibility of world-wide 
action. And the best way to create that concept is to prove by 
historical reference the fact that the world, without our being con- 
scious of it, has actually breathed, lived, and worked as a unit. The 
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thesis, of course, will take longer to prove than this hour’s considera- 
tion, but it will at least not be out of place to show by historical 
reference some periods when the world has apparently been more of a 
unit than the recorders of history have realized. 

Let us illustrate by taking some cross sections of world history 
or citing some examples of the universal approach. A good example 
is probably this: Teach history since the year 1500 under a general 
theme such as the spread of the white European, his culture, his 
political theory, his government, his inventions, and his economic 
system over the world. 

This year Oregon is celebrating the hundredth anniversary of 
the introduction of free education in the Oregon territory. That, of 
course, is a particular incident. Should it, though, be treated by 
itself? Was it not more significant than a mere local happening? 
That which happened in Oregon happened quite as significantly in 
other places and each happening is part of a world-wide movement,— 
part of the white man’s spread over the earth. These same pioneers 
stimulated by the same world urge were doing similar things in the 
four quarters of the globe. Oregon became American—the land of 
the home, the school, and the plough for the same reason, about the 
same time as did the Great Salt Lake Basin country or the Cali- 
fornia country. It was not the movement into Oregon that made 
western United States American. Oregon history, like the history 
of any state, considered alone loses its world-wide swing and its 
movement in harmony with a universal urge. The makers of the 
west moved in on many fronts. Until the home-making, plough- 
using and school-establishing Americans came, you have a picture of 
many contesting elements in what is now the western part of the 
United States. The Indians were there. The French were contesting 
for their trapping interests. Russians were as far south as San 
Francisco. Spanish-Mexicans controlled politically and religiously 
the southwest. The whole west was any man’s or no man’s land. 
Then almost at the same time up through the northwest came the 
Oregon pioneer. Straight west came the Mormons. And south- 
west went Kearney, and further west his battalion of pioneer recruits. 
That march cut the Mexican territory in two, and from these soldiers 
came the few who after being mustered out at Monterey, after a 
march north from San Diego, discovered gold near Sacramento. 
Thus gold was not the first stimulus which made western United 
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States American. Almost at the same time Samuel Brannon with 
his first printing press and his shipload of American school books 
and settlers who left Philadelphia, circled the Horn, and sailed into 
San Francisco. Northwest went men and women with the plough 
and the Bible to make homes. Southwest went the soldiers to build 
roads and wells. They too carried the Bible. They too were never 
going back. They too marched not only for their country but their 
pay went to establish homes for their families in the new land. And 
west, ever west went men and women with families, filled with the 
same ambition, motivated by the same spirit, and around the Horn 
Brannon’s boat contained passengers whose aim in traveling, whose 
aim in leaving what they considered civilization and settling on 
new soil was the same as the other plough-using, Bible-reading and 
home-building pioneers. That is western America’s story and the 
Pacific did not stop them. Within a decade Japan was opened and 
her people caught the restless spirit of the white man who built 
empires upon the institutions of the home, the plough, and the 
school. Thus our local history becomes meaningful and our students 
catch the spirit of the age. Thus our local history is after all a prob- 
lem in international relations. And thus the particular becomes 
significant and important by blending with the general. 

Here is another example dealing with our present world. Approach 
the three great revolutions in India, China, and Russia from the unit 
standpoint and see what we have. This is what we shall find. 

India’s awakening is a renaissance not a conversion. Russia has 
turned Tartar and has become isolated in thought and action with 
the Chinese wall again keeping her out of the middle kingdom and a 
wall of sentiment higher and thicker than the Chinese wall, built 
by the allied nations of capital, against her. In 1898 Hazeltine in 
his supplementary chapter of Boulger’s ‘‘History of China”’ said, 
“Russia is conquering by modern methods the kingdoms of Genghis 
and Kublai Khan, and the Russian Czar, once emperor of China, 
will take the place of the Tartar conquerors who carried fire and the 
sword beyond the Carpathians and Vistula and throughout eastern, 
western and southern Asia.’’ Hazeltine’s prophecy did not come 
true because the spiritual force of Asia is and ever will be stronger 
than the material force of western culture. The three great revolu- 
tionary movements which Lenin, Sun, and Gandhi represent are 
movements of the spirit. They are all reactions to the same great 
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world movement. They differ though in their methods. Gandhi 
says, ‘Do no violence.’’ Lenin says, “Crush skulls and kill.”’ Sun 
Yat Sen says, ‘Take what is yours and drive the foreigners out.” 
But each movement, nevertheless, is against the same world-wide 
phenomenon. Each movement is a result of the white man’s econ- 
omic and political systems—systems developed as the white man 
spread himself over the face of the earth. We must not think in 
terms of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This holds true 
for an understanding of the historical background as well as for an 
appreciation of the time concepts of these respective leaders. Gandhi 
and Sun Yat Sen have an eternity to accomplish their purpose while 
Lenin must act quickly as his concept of time is western. It was not 
Karl Marx, great as his influence was, that moved Lenin. It was 
world tendencies that moved both Marx and Lenin. Gandhi’s, 
Sun Yat Sen’s, and Lenin’s actions are all reactions to the same 
world tendencies. The white man’s 400 years of restlessness and 
governmental force-supported business methods are at last bearing 
fruits of resistance. The world is and has been much smaller than 
most people think. May Lenin, Gandhi, and Sun be mentioned 
in the same breath? Yes, they may. Each had practically the 
same problem. Each used the same methods of appeal but each 
used different methods of action and each had his own system of 
practical politics. Lenin talked to Russians, Gandhi to Indians, 
and Sun to the Chinese. Each though, spoke in the spiritual language 
of those lands. Gandhi condemned Lenin, Sun never attacked 
private property, Lenin used force to the utmost and destroyed 
all opposition. These men are all so different, but listen to this: 
China is a land of 400,000,000, eighty per cent of whose people 
are small farm agriculturists. Russia is a land of 150,000,000, ninety 
per cent of whose population are land-tilling peasants. India is a 
country of 300,000,000, eighty per cent of whose people are people 
of the soil. Ten per cent of the population of all three lands is 
normally exposed to famine. 

In the land of Russia where the Bolsheviks have placed the motto, 
“Religion is the opium of the people”’ over the doors of many reli- 
gious edifices, Lenin lies mummified and embalmed, a saint and a 
great spiritual force. He is fast becoming a symbol of religion. 
In China where religion with its western concept of revelation has 
never been accepted, Sun Yat Sen is honored now with Confucius 
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and punk sticks burn for him in hundreds of shrines. He is a god in} 


his own right. In India, Gandhi, resting from active leadership, 
biding his time, reads such books with himself as the hero as Holmes’ 
“The Christ of To-day,’’ Basu’s ‘‘Gandhi, the Mahatma,” Howsin’s 
‘India’s Challenge to Civilization,’’ and Prager’s “‘The Indian 
Apostle,” or hears Romain Rolland describe him as “the man who 
became one with the Universal Being.’”’ Lenin and Sun sanctified 
in death. Gandhi, alive, confirmed, though, in his belief that through 
suffering comes salvation for self and political victory for one’s 
people. Gandhi's latest stand for the redemption of the “‘untouch- 
ables”’ is even more spiritual than his political, nationalistic program. 
It, too, may well be the test of the man’s greatness. It should never 
be forgotten that the great Buddha Shakayamuni Gotama failed 
when his reforms attempted a leveling movement against caste. 
Gotama spiritually measured men from a democratic approach, 
He was a leveler, but he failed socially. The spiritual and the 
social aims of Gandhi today can only be understood in a compara- 
tive way by this broad approach to Hindu experience. 

All of these three revolutionary movements are aimed at the 
white man and his culture. All three are spiritual and all three 
contend with the same economic scarcity. There is the story of 


the white man’s spread, his contest for power, his rejection and a | 


world-wide revolt against his dominion and his thinking. 

Let us take another particular and view it in the light of the 
general. Hitler and his attack on the Jews is viewed by most asa 
purely local or national problem. Is it only that? Hitlerism may be 
classified with Russian communism as a new religion, contesting with 
the old order. Has it not dawned upon us that the thousands of 
Jews in Russia who have allied themselves with the communists 
are of necessity apostate Jews? They may not be conscious of it 
but their new theories will not fuse with their old beliefs. Hitlerism, 
viewed as a spiritual movement, must of necessity be anti-Jewish. 
One represents an established order, the other a revolutionary 
movement. The clash is inevitable. Let us not forget that Jefferson 
and Franklin were dubbed infidels and that the Republican move- 
ment of 1800 under Jefferson’s leadership was attacked as a move- 
ment against God, the church and the established order. That 
happened because Jefferson’s Republicans spiritualized their cause. 

May history be viewed as a unit? Let us make a cross section 
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study of certain centuries and point out the results. It is strikingly 
notable that outstanding events or remarkable advances in culture 
do not occur at isolated periods although they appear to be isolated 
geographically. Let us first consider the twenty-third century B.C. 
Is it not worth noting that at the time Hammurabi makes Babylon 
supreme in the Euphrates and proclaims his great code, the Em- 
peror Yu of China is crystalizing the experiences of Yao and Shun 
and ruling with a code? Drainage and irrigation are practiced in 
the great centers of civilization of Malaysia, China, and Mesopo- 
tamia. A comparison of the two great codes of this same period 
emphasizes a unitary theory of punishments in what was then the 
east and the west. Shun’s code was proclaimed in 2281, Hammu- 
rabi’s in 2250 B.C. 

I shall list the punishments in order—each code provided five. 
The Chinese prescribed, first: branding on the face; second, cutting 
off the nose; third, cutting off the feet; fourth, castration; fifth, the 
death penalty. The Babylonian: first, branding on the forehead; 
second, cutting off the ear, cutting out the tongue, or plucking out 
the eye; third, cutting off fingers; fourth, cutting off breasts; fifth, 
the death penalty. 

Let us turn next to the sixth century B.C. This century is what 
has been termed in the history of religions as the great century of 
inspiration. Is it not more than passingly strange that the founders 
of most of the present day extant great religions of the world were 
contemporaneous? That these great teachers too sponsored doc- 
trines in morals, ethics, and religion so much alike that they are 
accepted today as the great universals? 

The sixth century before Christ may be spoken of as the most 
momentous one in the religious history of the world. In that century 
Judaism became a reformed faith after the return of the Jews from 
captivity, with Ezra as its leader. At this time the Persian in- 
fluenced Pharisees and the philosophizing Sadducees began their 
existence, but the true Judaism was found in the spiritual teachings 
of the prophets and in the lives of their humble followers, the meek 
and the pure-hearted, who looked for the redemption of Israel and 
who welcomed Jesus when He came. The same age witnessed the 
birth of Pythagoras, the father of Greek philosophy; Lao Tsu, the 
founder of Taoism; of Confucius, who more than any other man, 
has molded the best thought of China; of Shaka, the greatest of 
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the Buddhas, who reformed the religious life of India and who 
caught the spirit of democracy only to have it crushed almost before} 
he was dead and thus made its coming forth centuries later a neces} 
sity; of Zoroaster, the sage of Persia. These are all great men} 
whom the world has acclaimed as its teachers and all, with the} 
possible exception of Pythagoras, are among the great world force! 
of today. That they should all have appeared almost simultaneously 
on the world’s stage is a significant fact. The significance must be 
striking to the Japanese for, if the legendary history is trustworthy,| 
the same century before Christ witnessed the migration from some} 
part of the Asiatic continent of the conquering race which now leads| 
the empire of Japan. 

Is it merely a coincidence that Mencius, Chuang Tzu and Moti! 
lived at the same time as Socrates and Plato? That Aristotle, the} 
father of logic in the west, lived at almost the same time as Hsun Tzu, | 
the father of logic in the east? 

The restlessness following Alexander’s conquests reached very] 
much farther than most historians note and the political theory af | 
Alexander's empire results in the Indian empires of Chandragupta| 
and Asoka and the first great universal empire of China under Tsin 
Shih Huangti. Rome herself, almost at this same time, with the ending} 
of the Punic Wars, starts her imperial history. The idea of empire 
so took hold of the world that by the first century A.D. but two great 
states ruled the earth—Rome in the west and the Han empire of China| 
in the east. The Roman empire and China actually were neighbors | 

The first century A.D. is another century of universal appeal. | 
We have Jesus in the west, Amida Buddha in the middle east and 
Mingti’s dream with the resultant introduction of Buddhism in the} 
far east. The Buddhism of the first century is the Buddhism of aj 
savior and salvation through the atoning grace of a mediator. I} 
wish we had space to dwell on Mingti’s dream and the great Buddha} 
of the west lands. During this same period of Roman control in 
the west and Chinese control in the east we find the literati for the 
first time offering sacrifices to Confucius which resulted in his 
deification, at the same time, in Rome the temple to the deified Julius | 
was dedicated and Caesar became a god. Once again I ask, can} 
these things be explained as independent developments? Are they | 
not related? Does not the universal approach broaden the sig-| 
nificance of this historical recital? 
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It should be noted in passing that with the rise of Islam in the 
near east we have the historic world divided into three great parts. 
The Mohammedan rising up and separating the east from the west. 
The result was the dark ages in both Europe and Asia. During 
the eighth and ninth centuries the Arabs moved both east and west, 
carrying their culture and their thoughts. The world was made 
a unit again in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries by the con- 
quests of Genghis and Kublai Khan and the rule of the Moguls. 
This terrific shaking of all humanity produced a restlessness both 
east and west which had like effects. While Henry the Navigator 
was sailing south on the Atlantic, Chen Ho was sailing south on 
the Pacific in his expedition to the East Indies. While Columbus 
was crossing the Atlantic, Chinese ships were sailing the Indian 
Ocean. 

The eastern art, thought, and literature which reached Europe 
in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries should attract our atten- 
tion and while it could be used in support of our thesis, it would 
lead us into the discussion of theories, which, while germane, are so 
broad in their effects that they should be used in support of theses 
other than the one under discussion. 

Now lest I commence making generalizations; now lest I start 
jumping at conclusions, let me stop. My purpose and my thesis 
were not so much to find fault, as I hinted in the beginning, nor to 
condemn the established order in history writing and interpretation. 
The status quo will remain secure in its narrower outlooks and 
attitudes because it has been the habit of the ages. May we not, 
though, for the moment together see the bigger approach, the 
broader outlook and allow my randomly selected references to take 
root and thereby help promote a changed attitude? 








